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THE CEAYON. 



not having that elasticity of constitution 
that enables me to resist the fatigues of a 
long day's ride under a burning sun, seated 
on a box in the bottom of a wagon, I took 
an early opportunity to retire. Judge 
Behr, on his way to Europe, and myself, 
were entertained at the house of a gentle- 
man, whose wife was a highly cultivated 
lady but recently arrived ; she spoke Eng- 
lish very fluently, and their house was 
made my home during my stay. Their re- 
fined and generous hospitality will not soon 
be forgotten. It is but nine years since 
this colony was formed and deserted by 
the speculators, who had taken all their 
money, leaving them in a state of starva- 
tion and suffering, from which many perish- 
ed, and at this moment they have a city, 
where there is more industry and comfort, 
and even luxury, than can be found in any 
place which I have visited in Western 
Texas. One of the many subterranean 
rivers of Texas bursts out about a mile 
above the town called Comal Springs, and 
nnites itself with the Guadeloupe just be- 
low. In the afternoon of the next day, a 
procession was formed of the various sing- 
ing societies forming the association, each 
with its banner, and preceded by a band 
of music, it marched out of town about a 
mile distant, to a hall built of stone ex- 
pressly for the occasion, two hundred feet 
long, on the high bluff bank of the river. 
During the evening the hall was crowded, 
while each society took the stage in turn. 
After this was a collation, at which the 
whole company sat down, and about twelve 
o'clock, all but a few loiterers were gone. 
Three days were given to the festivities. 
The second evening was devoted to a ball 
in the same place, the third to theatricals. 
The daytime was spent in social entertain- 
ment at private houses, and if I, a stranger, 
could be permitted to judge, by my own 
experience, there was much enjoyment. 

Setting aside, if possible, for a short time 
the conceit that we are the greatest nation 
alive ; that we have reached the highest 
attainment of moral and social development 
possible ; that our political institutions do 
not admit of improvement ; that for any- 
thing to be American is to be an example 
to all people for ever, there might be found 

. much m the social life of the Germans to 
be imitated, which would soften our na- 
tional austerity, that painful effort to be 
respectable, and teach us how to make use 
of the means in our bands to make our- 
selves and others^happy. We are charged 
with being an avaricious people, who make 
it the chief object of life to get wealth, with- 
out knowing how to make use of it If 
our social natures were better developed, it 
would effect a cure. Men persevere in get- 
ting rich, because they do not find enjoy- 
ment in any other way. They do not know 
how to be happy. Music with the German 
is the great smelting agent that softens all 
their cares, and fuses all classes into one 

, democratic mass, and elevates them into a 
higher and purer life. Were they to aban- 

. don their "lager bier," the change would 
not be perceptible in that respect. We are 
accounted a democratic people, yet are we 
not ever on the watch to check any un- 
warrantable encroachments upon our dig- 
nity? We encircle ourselves in a halo of 
caste, and repel every one who approaches 
us without the proper credentials. This 
state of things will perhaps continue while 



we have menial classes amongst as; but 
while it does exist, we might find much to 
imitate in the German democrat. I have 
seen a world-renowned naturalist, an ho- 
norary member of European societies ; a 
jurist from the highest judicial tribunal in 
his native land ; a professor of her univer- 
sity ; a priest from her altars ; a secretary 
of the interior in the republic ; the son of 
the prime minister of the crown ; some as 
poor as the poorest, and others in possess- 
ion of great wealth, all seated at one table 
with the peasant, and from their demeanor 
you could not tell the peasant from the 
prince— all melted and bowed before the 
majesty of song. There, too, was a pro- 
fessor of music, the composer of several 
operas, his hand hardened and browned by 
toil ; an aged Anchises, whose heroic son 
had borne him from a patriot's prison, and 
was sharing with him his exile. Yet they 
were all in an ale-house, each with his mug 
of beer. There were no low songs or vul- 
gar stories, the usual accompaniment of the 
convivial gatherings of our most cultivated 
classes, when the ladies are absent. I saw 
no quarrelling or discourtesy. You may 
say that I have not an American heart. I 
have been frequently told that I was a fo- 
reigner. 

Having an opportunity to return to this 
place on the second day of these festivities, 
I took a hurried leave of New Braunfels. 
Having a sick horse to travel with, we 
made but slow progress, and did not reach 
town until four o'clock in the morning, en- 
countering one of those severe thunder- 
storms to which this country is liable. The 
wind and lightning were violent, tearing 
away all our shelter, and drenching us in 
rain. J. D. B. S. 

GIOTTO AND HIS WOEKS Iff PADUA. 

BI JOHN KTTSKIN. 

(Continued.) 

Theek might lurk, as has been suggested, 
some satire in the message to the Pope, and 
some consciousness in his own mind of fa- 
culties higher than those of draughtsman- 
ship. I cannot tell how far these hidden 
feelings existed; but the more I see of liv- 
ing artists, and learn of departed ones, the 
more I am convinced that the highest 
strength of genius is generally marked by 
strange unconsciousness of its own modes 
of operation, and often by no small scorn of 
the best results of its exertion. The infe- 
rior mind intently watches its own pro- 
cesses, and dearly values its own produce ; 
the master-mind is intent on other things 
than itself, and cares little for the fruits of 
a toil which it is apt to undertake rather as 
a law of life than a means of immortality. 
It will sing at a feast, or retouch an old 
play, or paint a dark wall, for its daily 
bread, anxious only to be honest in its ful- 
fillment of its pledges or its duty, and care- 
less that future ages will rank it among the 
gods. I think it unnecessary to repeat 
here any other of the anecdotes commonly 
related of Giotto, as separately taken, they 
are quite valueless. Yet much might be 
gathered from their general tone. It is re- 
markable that they are, almost without ex- 
ception, records of good-humored jests, in- 
volving or illustrating some point of prac- 
tical good sense ; and by comparing this 
general color of the reputation of Giotto 
with the actual character of his designs, 



there cannot remain the smallest doubt 
that his mind was one of the most healthy, 
kind, and active, that ever informed a 
human frame. His love of beauty was en- 
tirely free from weakness; his love of 
truth untinged by severity; his industry 
constant, without impatience; his work- 
manship accurate, without formalism ; his 
temper serene, and yet playful ; his imagi- 
nation exhaustless, without extravagance ; 
and his faith firm, without superstition. I 
do not know, in the annals of Art, such an- 
other example of happy, practical, unerring, 
and benevolent power. 

I am certain that this is the estimate of 
his character, which must be arrived at by 
an attentive study of his works, and of the 
few data which remain respecting his life ; 
but I shall not here endeavor to give proof 
of its truth, because I believe that the sub- 
ject has been exhaustively treated by Ru- 
mohr and Forster, whose essays on the 
works and character of Giotto will doubt- 
less be translated into English, as the inte- 
rest of the English public in mediaeval Art 
increases. I shall, therefore, here only en- 
deavor briefly to sketch the relation which 
Giotto held to the artists who preceded 
and followed him, a relation still imperfect- 
ly understood ; and then as briefly, to indi- 
cate the general course of his labors in Ita- 
ly, as far as may be necessary for under- 
standing the value of the series in the 
Arena Chapel. 

The Art of Europe, between the fifth and 
thirteenth centuries, divides itself essential- 
ly into two great branches, one springing 
from, the other grafted on, the old Roman 
stock. The first is the Roman Art itself, 
prolonged in a languid and degraded condi- 
tion, and becoming at last a mere formal 
system, centered at the seat of Eastern Em- 
pire, and thence generally called Byzan- 
tine. The other is the barbarous and inci- 
pient Art of the Gothic nations, more or 
less colored by Roman or Byzantine influ- 
ence, and gradually increasing in life and 
power. 

Generally speaking, the Byzantine Art, 
although manifesting itself only in perpe- 
tual repetitions, becoming every day more 
cold andformal, yet preserved reminiscences 
of design originally noble, and traditions of 
execution originally perfect. Generally 
speaking, the Gothic Art, although becom- 
ing every day more powerful, presented the 
most ludicrous experiments of infantile ima- 
gination, and the most rude efforts of un- 
taught manipulation. Hence, if superior 
mind arose in Byzantine Art, it had before 
it models which suggested or recorded a 
perfection they did not themselves possess ; 
and the superiority of the individual mind 
would probably be shown in a more sincere 
and living treatment of the subjects ordain- 
ed for repetition by the canons of the 
schools. 

In the Art of the Goth, the choice of 
subject was unlimited, and the style of de- 
sign so remote from all perfection, as not 
always even to point out clearly the direc- 
tion in which advance could be made. The 
strongest minds which appear in that Art 
are, therefore, generally manifested by re- 
dundance of imagination, and sudden refine- 
ment of touch, whether of pencil or chisel, 
together with unexpected starts of effort or 
flashes of knowledge in accidental direc- 
tions, gradually forming various national 
stylep. 
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Of these comparatively independent 
branches of Art, the greatest is, as far as I 
know, the French sculpture of the thir- 
teenth century. No words can give any 
idea of the magnificent redundance of its 
imaginative power, or of the perpetual 
beauty of even its smallest incidental de- 
signs. But this very richness of sculptural 
invention prevented the French from culti- 
vating their powers of painting, except in 
illumination (of which Art they were the 
acknowledged masters), and in glass-paint- 
ing. Their exquisite gift of fretting their 
stone-work with inexhaustible wealth of 
sculpture, prevented their feeling the need 
of figure-design on colored surfaces. The 
style of architecture prevalent in Italy at 
the same period, presented, on the con- 
trary, large blank surfaces, which could 
only be rendered interesting by covering 
them with Mosaic or painting. The Ita- 
lians were not, at the time, capable of do- 
ing this for themselves, and Mosaicists were 
brought from Constantinople, who covered 
the Churches of Italy with a sublime mono- 
tony of Byzantine traditions. But the 
Gothic blood was burning in the Italian 
veins ; and the Florentines and Pisans could 
not rest content in the formalism of the 
Eastern splondor. The first innovator was, 
I believe, Giunta of Pisa, the second Cima- 
bue, the third Giotto ; the last only being 
a man of power enough to effect a complete 
revolution in the artistic principles of his 
time. He, however, began, like his master 
Cimabue, with a perfect respect for his 
Byzantine models ; and his paintings con- 
sisted for a long time only of repetitions 
of the Byzantine subjects, softened in treat- 
ment, enriched in number of figures, and 
enlivened in gesture. Afterwards he in- 
vented subjects of his own. The manner 
and degree of the changes which he at 
first effected could only be properly under- 
stood by actual comparison of his designs 
with the Byzantine originals ; but, in de- 
fault of the means of such a comparison, it 
may be generally stated that the innova- 
tions of Giotto consisted in the introduc- 
tion, A, of gayer or lighter colors ; B, of 
broader masses; and 0, of more careful 
imitation of Nature than existed in the 
works of his predecessors. 

A. Greater Lightness of Color. This 
was partly in compliance with a tendency 
which was beginning to manifest itself, even 
before Giotto's time. Over the whole of 
northern Europe, the coloring of the ele- 
venth and early twelfth centuries had been 
pale ; in manuscripts, principally composed 
of pale red, green and yellow, blue being 
sparingly introduced (earlier still, in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the letters had 
often been colored with black and yellow 
only). Then, in the close of the twelfth, 
and throughout the thirteenth century, the 
great system of perfect color was in use ; 
solemn and deep : composed strictly, in all 
its leading masses, of the colors revealed 
by God from Sinai, as the noblest; blue, 
purple, and scarlet, with gold (other hues, 
chiefly green, with white and black, being 
used in points or small masses, to relieve 
the main colors). In the early part of the 
fourteenth century the colors begin to 
grow paler ; about 1330 the style is already 
completely modified ; and at the close of 
the fourteenth century, tlie color is quite 
pale and delicate. I have not carefully 
examined the coloring of early Byzantine 



work; but it seems always to have been 
comparatively dark, and in manuscripts is 
remarkably so ; Giotto's pale coloring, there- 
fore, though only part of the great Euro- 
pean system, was rendered notable by its 
stronger contrast with the Byzantine ex- 
amples. 

B. Greater Breadth of Mass. It had 
been the habit of the Byzantines to break 
up their draperies by a large number of 
minute folds. Norman and Romanesque 
sculpture showed much of the same cha- 
racter. Giotto melted all these folds into 
broad masses of color, so that his composi- 
tions have sometimes almost a Titianesque 
look in this particular. This innovation 
was a healthy one, and led to very noble 
results when followed up by succeeding 
artists ; but in many of Giotto's composi- 
tions the figures become ludicrously cum- 
brous, from the exceeding simplicity of the 
terminal lines, and massiveness of unbroken 
form. The manner was copied in illumin- 
ated manuscripts, with great disadvantage, 
as it was unfavorable to minute ornamenta- 
tion. The French never adopted it in 
either branch of art, nor did any other 
northern school ; minute and sharp folds of 
the robes remaining characteristic of north- 
ern (more especially of Flemish and Ger- 
man) design down to the latest times, giv- 
ing a great superiority to the French and 
Flemish illuminated work, and causing a 
proportionate inferiority in their large pic- 
torial efforts. Even Rubens and "Vandyke 
cannot free themselves from a certain 
meanness and minuteness in disposition of 
drapery. 

C. Close Imitation of Nature. In this 
one principle lay Giotto's great strength, 
and the entire secret of the revolution he 
effected. It was not by great learning, not 
by the discovery of new theories of art, 
not by great taste, nor by " ideal " princi- 
ples of selection, that he became the head 
of the progressive school of Italy. It was 
simply by being interested in what was 
going on around him, by substituting the 
gestures of living men for conventional 
attitudes, and portraits of living men for 
conventional faces, and incidents of every- 
day life for conventional circumstances, 
that he became great, and the master of 
the great. Giotto was to his contempora- 
ries precisely what Millais is to his contem- 
poraries — a daring naturalist, in defiance of 
tradition, idealism, and formalism. The 
Giottesqne movement in the fourteenth, and 
pre-Baphaelite movement in the nineteenth 
centuries, are precisely similar in bearing 
and meaning : both being the protests of 
vitality against mortality, of spirit against 
letter, and of truth against tradition : and 
both, which is the more singular, literally 
links in one unbroken chain of feeling ; 
for exactly as Niccola Pisano and Giotto 
were helped by the classical sculptures dis- 
covered in their time, the pre-Raphaelites 
have been helped by the works of Niccola 
and Giotto at Pisa and Florence : and thus 
the fiery cross of truth has been delivered 
from spirit to spirit, over the dusk of inter- 
vening generations. 

But what, it may be said by the reader, 
is the use of the works of Giotto to us ? 
They may indeed have been wonderful for 
their time, and of infinite use in that time; 
but since, after Giotto, came Leonardo and 
Correggio, what is the use of going back 
to the ruder art, and republishing it in the 



year 1854 ? Why should we fret ourselves 
to dig down to the root of the tree, when 
wo may at once enjoy its fruit and foliage ? 
I answer, first, that in all matters relating 
to human intellect, it is a great thing to 
have hold of the root: that at least we 
ought to see it, and taste it, and handle it; 
for it often happens that the root is whole- 
some when the leaves, however fair, are 
useless or poisonous. In nine cases out of 
ten, the first expression of an idea is the 
most valuable ; the idea may afterwards be 
polished, and softened, and made more at- 
tractive to the general eye ; but the first 
expression of it has a freshness and bright- 
ness, like the flash of a native crystal com- 
pared to the lustre of glass that has been, 
melted and cut. And in the second place," 
we ought to measure the value of Art less 
by its executive than by its moral power. 
Giotto was not indeed one of the most ac- 
complished painters, but he was one of 
the greatest men who ever lived. Ho was 
the first master of his time, in architecture 
as well as in painting ; he was the friend of 
Dante, and the undisputed interpreter of 
religious truth, by means of painting, over 
the whole of Italy. The works of such a 
man may not be the best to set before chil- 
dren in order to teach them drawing ; but 
they assuredly should be studied with the 
greatest care by all who are interested in 
the history of the human mind. 

One point more remains to be noticed 
respecting him. As far as I am aware, he 
never painted profane subjects. AH his 
important existing works are exclusively 
devoted to the illustration of Christianity. 
This was not the result of his own peculiar 
feeling or determination ; it was a necessity 
of the period. Giotto appears to have con* 
sidered himself simply as a workman, at 
the command of any employer, for any 
kind of work, however humble. u In the 
sixty-third novel of Franco Sacchetti we 
read that a stranger, suddenly entering 
Giotto's study, threw down a shield, arid 
departed, saying, ' Paint me my arms upon 
that shield.' Giotto looking after him, 
exclaimed, ' "Who is he '( what is he ? He 
says, " Paint me my arms," as if he was one 
of the Baedi. "What arms does he 
bear?'" . 5 

But at the time of Giotto's eminence, 
Art was never employed on a great, scale, 
except in the service of religion ; nor has it 
ever been otherwise employed, except ia 
declining periods. I do not mean to draw 
any severe conclusion from this fact ; but 
it is a fact, nevertheless, which ought to be 
very distinctly stated, and very ■ carefully 
considered. All progressive Art, hitherto, 
has been religious Axi, ; and commence- 
ments of the periods of decline are accu- 
rately marked, in illumination, by its em- 
ployment on romances instead of psalters ; 
and in painting, by its employment on my- 
thology, or profane history, instead of 
sacred history. Yet, perhaps, I should 
rather have said, on heathen mythology, in- 
stead of Christian mythology; for this lat- 
ter term — first used, I believe, by Lord 
Lindsay — is more applicable to the subjects 
of the early painters than that of " sacred 
history." Of all the virtues commonly 
found in the higher orders of human mind, 
that of a stern and just respect for truth 
seems to be the rarest ; so that while self- 
denial, and courage, and charity, and re- 
ligious zeal, are displayed in their utmost 
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degrees by myriads of saints and heroes, it 
is only once in a century that a man ap- 
pears whose word may he implicitly trust- 
ed, and who, in the relation of a plain fact, 
will not allow his prejudices or his pleasure 
to tempt him to some coloring or distor- 
tion of it. Hence the portions of sacred 
history, which have been the constant sub- 
jects of fond popular contemplation have, 
in the lapse of ages, been encumbered with 
fictitious detail; and their various histo- 
rians seem to have considered the exercise 
of their imagination innocent, and even 
meritorious, if they could increase either 
the vividness of conception, or the sincerity 
of belief, in their readers. A due conside- 
ration of that well-known weakness of the 
popular mind, which renders a statement 
credible, in proportion to the multitude of 
local and circumstantial details which ac- 
company it, may lead us to look with some 
indulgence on the errors, however fatal in 
their issue to the cause they were intended 
to advance, of those weak teachers, who 
thought the acceptance of their general 
statements of Christian doctrine cheaply 
won, by the help of some simple (and gene- 
rally absurd) inventions of detail respecting 
the life of the Virgin or the Apostles. 

{To be contijvued.) 
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AST-NEWS FBOM ENGLAND.— No. 4. 

To the Editors of the Crayon, :— 

London, Jane 23, 1855. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition, which 
supplied the leading topic of my last letter, 
still furnishes some matter for comment, 
though now of a collateral" character. It 
is not on the pictures themselves that I see 
occasion for enlarging further at present, 
but on one or two points connected with 
them. 

Mr. Ruskin has published, in a sixpenny 
pamphlet, his observations on some of the 
principal pictures—principal whether for 
excellence recognized or latent, or for con- 
spicuous and admired badness; and' he an- 
nounces his intention to do the same hence- 
forth annually, with reference not only to 
the Academy, but to the other galleries as 
well. None of the eminent services which 
he has rendered to the cause of Art will be 

more needed, or more real than this 

humble as its range may appear in compa- 
rison with the great subjects to which he 
devotes his more elaborate efforts. A word 
from Ruskin will do more to attract notice 
to merit, as yet unadmitted, than anything 
else whatever^more, even, for the mo- 
ment, than that merit itself; or more, in 
like manner, to counteract the evil influ- 
ence of that which is a delusion or an 
offence, but which passes current under 
high-sounding titles with the vulgar. This 
power, not all the obtuse virulence which 
assails him can prevent, or even seriously 
abate. As regards the execution of the 
pamphlet, it does not profess to be more 
than the scattered observations arising from 
a casual inspection of the works, and is 
confined exclusively to oil-pictures. Use- 
ful, as it cannot fail to be, I venture to 
doubt whether it is entirely worthy of the 
author. It does little beyond saying that 
which another man, if equally wise and 



broad in his opinions, could say ; whereas 
one expects from Ruskin, that he shall be 
not only right, but right in a higher sense, 
and with more moving powers, than other 
men It appears to me to do either some- 
what too much, or somewhat too little ; 
either to include works whose merits, 
though real, are scarcely worthy the hand 
of a Ruskin to point them out, or not to in- 
clude enough of these — for, if one modest 
and faithful student receives his meed of 
praise for partial achievement, why not 
every one among such? But, indeed, it 
may be arrogance in me to suppose that 
certain painters, whose unmentioned works 
appear to me fully as deserving as some of 
those who have been mentioned, would ap- 
pear the same to Ruskin, bad he given an 
exhanstive examination to the contents of 
the gallery. The severe things which he 
says of some men — Maclise and Herbert 
especially, whom he gibbets as examples 
of the actively and the passively bad — are 
much canvassed among artists; one side 
holding that the attack, however well- 
founded in itself, is too fierce, and too un- 
qualified, by the admission of any merit — 
the other that, with persons so prominent, 
and of such high repute, the critic is justi- 
fied who assails the misguided evil, leaving 
such good as there may be — if unproclaim- 
ed, still not denied — to the general and pro- 
nounced sense of the public. To my mind, 
the second view is perfectly sound. What 
Ruskin has to do on the present occasion, 
is to counteract the misdirection which 
public taste receives from the distorted 
talent of Maclise, and the maudlin good-in- 
tention of Herbert ; no need of his voice to 
swell the chorus in which that talent, and 
that good-intention are chanted. 

Another point I have to note affecting 
the Academy exhibition, is that of the cata- 
logue^ — always deservedly a sore one, and 
somewhat more mooted publicly this year 
than usual. The mis-descriptions, omis- 
sions, slipslop, and display of ignorance, in 
this precious shilling document, are always 
grievous. Surely the catalogue which pa- 
rades the phantasm Chaplain, and Profes- 
sor of Ancient History, and Professor of 
Ancient Literature, and Antiquary, and 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, as 
"Honorary Members" of the Academy, 
might engage the services of some cheap 
but competent literary hack. 

The Academy pamphlet is not the only 
thing, which has appeared from Ruskin's 
hand within the past few weeks. He has 
issued a second part of his "Notice of 
Giotto and his Works in Padua," to accom- 
pany the fresh installment of those works 
published by the Arundel Society. This 
society, whose productions may possibly 
not have reached America, has been estab- 
lished for six years, and is, so far as I know, 
by far the most sensible in its aims and as- 
pirations of any now existing here con- 
nected with Art. It has published twenty- 
seven engravings after Fra Angelico, and 
twenty-three after Giotto, together with 
reductions, in bronze electrotype and other 
materials, from the Elgin marbles. It ma- 
nifests in its issues reverent care for the 
great men, in the diffusion of whose works 
it serves. The copper-plate of Giotto's 
" Pieta," gives Englishmen an idea of about 
the noblest work of Art, in the high sense, 
of which I have any knowledge — the most 
steeped in divine sorrow, most fervent with 



the afflatus of a great human soul. The 
other engravings, after the series of religi- 
gions works by this inspired giant of Art, 
in the Arena Chapel at Padua, are done on 
wood, and appear to preserve, with a no- 
ticeable degree of success, the glorious qua- 
lities of the originals in the rude and primi- 
tive mould of their execution. To me, 
with my contracted English knowledge, 
the greatness of Giotto appears something, 
perhaps without precedent, and without 
successor. Where shall we find a more 
exultant reformer, a healthier man, a deeper 
depth of tenderness, a profounder truth, 
an intenser instinct for Art? How dim 
and irrelevant, by comparison, seem all the 
rules of Art, all acquired knowledge of it, 
beside the power of such a man over its 
secret things ! Granted that his men and 
women are, "to the Greeks, foolishness;" 
they derive from something higher than 
fair aspect or jointed form ; " in the image 
of God created He them." Ruskin's " No- 
tice," the first part of which gave a con- 
densed estimate of the master's character- 
istics, supplies also a brief critical com- 
ment on each design of the series ; and so 
evenly does he hold the balance between 
loving admiration, and analytic judgment, 
in each particular case, that he has actually 
been taken to task by some small person 
in the Illustrated News, for dwelling on 
Giotto's executive deficiencies, to the dis- 
regard of his greatness of soul! Small 
person more gothic and loftily Catholic 
than Ruskin ! That is the acme of farce. 
Let me add, that the heart-searching elo- 
quence with which, in his (somewhat mis- 
named) pamphlet on the Crystal Palace, 
Ruskin urged the preservation of old mo- 
numents threatened by deaf Time and mole- 
blind restorers has, as I see stated, been 
followed by its practical result of an annual 
subscription to the Society of Antiquaries, 
who are raising a fund to carry out this 
all-paramount necessity in Art. 

Our artistic season is waning. The last 
important annual exhibition which opens, 
is that of pictures by old masters, and de- 
ceased British painters, at the. British In- 
stitution ; and this opening took place on 
the 9th instant. The contributors are, of 
course, chiefly. our noble and wealthy con- 
noisseurs — and a pretty exposure of itself 
does connoisseurship often make. The 
feature of the year is' the unwonted num- 
ber of Velasquezes, evoked doubtless by 
the late appearance of Mr. Sterling's zealous 
life of the painter. That tremendously 
vivid, massive, and dignified realist makes 
an imposing show. A small early Raffaelle 
of the Temptation of Adam and Eve, rich 
and abstract ; a Paris Bordone of Venus, 
worthy of a countryman of Titian, and a 
sketch of two infants by Vandyck, which 
is masterliness and life itself, are among 
the chief remaining attractions. There is 
a curious Hogarth, of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, investigating charges 
brought against the Warden of the Fleet 
Prison, of cruelty to his prisoners. How- 
ever, the display both from England and 
from Holland, superabonnds in garbage. 
From the pictures thus collected, a selec- 
tion, invariably comprehending many of 
the most thoroughly conventional and de- 
spicable, is annually made for the nse 
of poor benighted "students," whose 
splotches, servilities, and feeble " effects," 
afterwards form about the most torpid and 



